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Population Policy and the Japanese 
Peace Treaty 


On July 12, a draft of the pro- 
posed Japanese peace treaty was 
released. The population prob- 
lem—key to peace in Asia—is 
not mentioned in the text. Yet 
the preamble proposes “to main- 
tain international peace and se- 
curity [seeking] to create in Ja- 
pan conditions of stability and 
wellbeing . . . as defined in Ar- 
ticles 55 and 56 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and al- 
ready initiated by post-surren- 
der Japanese legislation.” 

These articles pledge “all 
members” to take “joint and 
separate action” to achieve equal 
rights and freedoms, to encour- 
age higher standards of living, 
and to find solutions of interna- 
tional economic, social, health 
and related programs. 

There is little hope that these 
purposes can be achieved with- 
out an_ effective population 
policy. 

When the war ended in 1945, 
80 million people were pressed 
into the small land area of Japan. 
The Allied Occupation moved in 
to repair the war damage with a 
public health and relief program. 
Modern death control techniques 
were applied with unprecedented 
success. But no effective meas- 
ures were taken to reduce the 


high birth rate of 34 per thou- 
sand population. As a conse- 
quence, the population of Japan 
today totals over 83 million, with 
a density of 3,640 persons per 
square mile of arable land. Num- 
bers are increasing at the rate 
of 5,000 per day. At the current 
rate of increase, 83 million will 
double in 33 years.* 

Shortly before he left Japan, 
General MacArthur stated that 
so acute is population pressure in 
that country that 30 million 
Japanese would starve to death 
if the food stopped coming from 
the United States.? 

The people of Japan are fully 
aware of their plight. In an 
effort to check rapidly increas- 
ing numbers, the Japanese Diet 
passed a law in 1949 legalizing 
abortion and sterilization for 
medical, economic and eugenic 
reasons. The law was approved 
by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers. During 1950 
the number of officially approved 
abortions and “stillbirths” was 
489,111. Unofficial estimates are 
as high as 750,000. Only 11,403 
sterilizations, to provide birth 
control in permanent form, were 
recorded.® 

What has happened in Japan 
since the Occupation proves how 
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much more effective death con- 
trol techniques are today than 
they were even ten or fifteen 
years ago. Between 1945 and 
1949—only five years—the death 
rate dropped from 29.2 to 11.4; 
a reduction of three-fifths. It 
took 20 years to halve the death 
rate in Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico’s Plight 


On the island of Puerto Rico 
the population is increasing so 
fast that numbers will double 
again in less than 25 years. Here 
public health measures reduced 
the death rate from 21 in 1927 
to 11.9 in 1947. The birth rate, 
already very high, rose from 36 
to 42 in the same 20 years. Popu- 
lation of the island has grown 
from one million in 1927 to 2.2 
million in 1950—645 people per 
square mile. 

Efforts to meet the crisis by 
industrialization and agrarian 
reform have raised the average 
income somewhat.‘ But it is 
doubtful whether “Operation 
Bootstrap” > can possibly move 
fast enough to provide a decent 
living even for the current popu- 
lation, to say nothing of the 
annual increment. 

Slum clearance and new hous- 
ing do not begin to keep up 
with the increase in population. 
The number of families caught 
in Puerto Rico’s slums now totals 
86,000. About 2,000 more fami- 
lies comprising some 10,000 in- 
dividuals are still being added 
each year to this roster of 
misery.° 
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The people of Puerto Rico are 
beginning to understand that 
their plight is directly related 
to their numbers. It has been 
reported that 60 per cent of all 
women whose children are born 
in hospitals are requesting per- 
manent birth control through 
sterilization, usually after the 
second or third child.” The total 
number of births in Puerto Rico 
is 86,000 annually, 26,000 of 
which are in hospitals.® 


Rate of Growth Speeds Up 


Japan and Puerto Rico are 
symbolic of the population crisis 
which confronts humanity today. 
World numbers are increasing 
by at least 25 million people each 
year. The net increase of births 
over deaths is approximately 
68,000 each day, 3,000 each hour, 
50 each minute.® 

The rapidly increasing rate of 
increase has the cumulative ef- 
fect of compound interest. This 
impetus, working relentlessly 
through the centuries, has now 
reached a point where global 
population explosion is a grave 
threat to peace and welfare. 

According to Julian Huxley, 
“the percentage rate of increase, 
the compound interest rate at 
which it is growing, has gone up 
ten- or twentyfold since the dawn 
of history, and threefold in the 
last three centuries, and is still 
going up. Meanwhile, with all 
our much-vaunted modern im- 
provements, more than three 
quarters of the two billion hu- 
man beings [The 1951 world 
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total is nearly 2.5 billion—Ed.] 
in existence are undernourished, 
while the increase of agricultural 
production in the last decades 
has not even kept up with the in- 
crease in population.” ?° 


Cause of Rapid Increase 


There is much confusion con- 
cerning the reason for this rapid 
increase in population. ‘“Rocket- 
ing birth rates” makes a good 
headline, but misleads the public. 
The real cause for the rapid in- 
crease in the rate of population 
growth is the steadily declining 
death rate. Japan’s recent ex- 
plosion in population has oc- 
curred under the public health 
and relief program of the Allied 
Occupation. The death rate has 
dropped sharply, but the birth 
rate has remained high. The Su- 
preme Commander has emphati- 
cally and repeatedly stated that 
“the problem of Japanese popu- 
lation control . . . does not fall 
within the prescribed scope of 
the Occupation and decisions 
thereon rest entirely with the 
Japanese themselves.” 14 


The Balance of Births 
and Deaths 


In the past, accidental—or 
even deliberate—increases in the 
death rate have been the major 
check to population growth. 
Population balance by so-called 
“natural means” was the subject 
of Malthus’ famous “Essay on 


_ the Principle of Population.” 
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Widespread application of scien- 
tific discoveries in agriculture 
and public health, combined with 
modern transportation, have al- 
tered the impact of what Malthus 
called “positive checks on popula- 
tion increase’”—disease, war and 
famine. 

These discoveries did not 
prove Malthus wrong; they did 
upset existing balances and de- 
layed, for a few generations, a 
global “day of reckoning.” Mod- 
ern technology and transporta- 
tion are delaying disaster in In- 
dia today. Unless India brings 
births into balance with deaths, 
the death rate will rise eventually 
to balance births. This could 
happen even though the entire 
world were rationed to feed 
India.?” 

The area of the earth and the 
productivity of its acres being 
finite, an indefinitely expanding 
population must inevitably be 
checked, either by deliberate ac- 
tion of human beings, or by the 
recurrence of Malthus’ “positive 
checks.” 

The reduction in death rates 
has been a crowning achievement 
of the past century. No one 
would want to go back to higher 
death rates through Malthus’ 
“positive checks.” Yet the only 
alternative to balancing num- 
bers by more deaths is to achieve 
a balance through fewer births. 

Expedients which have been 
used to bring births and deaths 
into balance have been most 
varied. For over a century, Ire- 
land has achieved such a balance 
by delayed marriages and a high 
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rate of celibacy. In Japan, abor- 
tion is used on a vast scale. In 
Puerto Rico, permanent birth 
control through sterilization is 
gaining approval of a majority 
of the people, even though it is 
opposed by the Church and no 
more than condoned by the gov- 
ernment. Though acceptable as 
emergency measures neither of 
these two expedients seems to 
offer a safe, workable and uni- 
versally applicable solution of 
the problem. 


Abortion 


In the past, abortion and in- 
fanticide have been sanctioned 
in many parts of the world as 
means of maintaining balance 
in populations. Though viewed 
with abhorrence by most people 
today, both means are still more 
widely practiced than we like to 
think. Morally and legally, the 
killing of the foetus or of children 
shortly after birth is considered 
by most societies as a form of 
murder. Yet today, the threat of 
complete disaster gives reluctant 
sanction to abortion in some 
areas. 

Unless runaway increases in 
numbers are checked by other 
means this brutal expedient may 
be more widely used. It appears 
to have incited less opposition 
in Japan than the proposal to 
implement an effective birth 
control program." 

In order to check effectively 
the current increase in numbers 
in Japan, approximately one and 
a half million abortions a year 
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would be needed. The medical, 
moral, political and financial ob- 
stacles to solving the problem in 
so cruel a manner are obvious. 


Sterilization 


Permanent birth control via 
sterilization would be preferred 
by many people to abortion. Yet 
voluntary sterilization is not of 
itself a total solution even if the 
method had universal approval. 

The sterilization operation, 
easily performed on males, is 
more complicated on females. It 
does not alter the sex life of the 
individual. The feebleminded ap- 
pear to suffer no secondary psy- 
chic effects. Situations do arise 
in normal individuals when, 
through the death of earlier chil- 
dren or through changed circum- 
stances, the desire for additional 
children precipitates regrets. 

Medical literature contains 
records of restoring fertility to 
sterilized persons, but it is a 
difficult operation which requires 
exceptional surgical skill. In 
most cases, sterilization stops 
reproduction permanently. 

Its acceptance by Puerto Rican 
women suggests that voluntary 
sterilization after the birth of 
two or three children may be a 
valuable adjunct to any program 
designed to bring births and 
deaths into balance in some coun- 
tries. But the Puerto Rican ex- 
periment will undoubtedly prove 
that voluntary sterilization is 
hardly likely to prove to be the 
single solution of the problem. 

Only 26,000 of the 86,000 
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births in Puerto Rico each year 
are in hospitals. Hospital facili- 
ties and trained personnel would 
have to be increased many times 
to handle the number of steril- 
izations which would be needed 
to balance the population by this 
method alone. 

Even if that were economically 
feasible, legal and religious ob- 
jections to such a program would 
still remain. Other less radical 
methods which fit the cultural 
pattern of the people are ur- 
gently needed. 

Compulsory sterilization as a 
means of lowering the birth rate 
is a dangerous expedient to 
which the Population Reference 
Bureau is opposed. But the Bu- 
reau believes that voluntary ster- 
ilization has a definite place in a 
well-balanced population policy 
when it is used as a therapeutic 
measure to control feebleminded- 
ness and other hereditary defects 
and diseases. 

To a limited extent steriliza- 
tion is now being used in that 
manner in the United States. 
Twenty-seven states now have 
laws for sterilization of those 
affected with hereditary mental 
and physical defects. 

While some of the laws are 
worded so that sterilization can 
be compulsory, in practice the 
operation is almost always done 
with the consent of the patient, 
or if mentally incompetent, of 
his family. 

Since 1907, 52,233 eugenic 
sterilizations have been reported 
by state institutions in the U. S. 
Four-fifths of the total have been 
performed in eight states. 
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51.4 per cent of the operations 
have been performed on mentally 
deficient patients; 44.8 per cent 
on the mentally ill; 3.8 per cent 
for other reasons under the 
laws." 

In 1927 the U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld the legality of ster- 
ilization for eugenic reasons. 
The decision, written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, reads in part: 

“We have seen more than once 
that the public welfare may call 
upon the best citizens for their 
lives. It would be strange if it 
could not call upon those who 
already sap the strength of the 
state for these lesser sacrifices, 
often not felt to be such by those 
concerned, in order to prevent 
our being swamped with incom- 
petence. It is better for all the 
world, if instead of waiting to 
execute degenerate offspring for 
crime or to let them starve for 
their imbecility, society can pre- 
vent those who are manifestly 
unfit from continuing their 
kind.” 

Wider use of the existing legal 
provisions for sterilizing persons 
with hereditary defects and dis- 
eases would help to prevent the 
transmission of such afflictions. 
It would also make possible more 
humane and economical treat- 
ment of the feebleminded. 

California’s experience has 
shown that sterilized mental de- 
fectives can in many instances 
make reasonably satisfactory ad- 
justment, without being institu- 
tionalized. Without sterilization, 
life for the feebleminded outside 
an institution all too often means 
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many children who must be sup- 
ported by the community. 

The current tax bill for care 
of the mentally defective and 
mentally ill amounts to at least 
a billion dollars a year.*® Lower 
costs and greatly increased effi- 
ciency would be possible if the 
California plan were more 
widely used. Some reduction in 
the proportion of feebleminded 
in succeeding generations would 
also be expected.?” 


Sterilization in Sweden 


Sweden has had, for the past 
fifteen years, a nation-wide steri- 
lization law as an integral part 
of the most comprehensive popu- 
lation policy undertaken any- 
where in the world. 

First enacted in 1937, the law 
was expanded in 1941. It recog- 
nizes three grounds for steriliza- 
tion : eugenic, social and medical: 

“According to the eugenic pro- 
visions a person may be steri- 
lized when there is reason to 
presume that mental disease, 
feeblemindedness or severe dis- 
ease or defect of another kind 
will be transmitted to his prog- 
eny. Sterilization on _ social 
grounds is allowed when a per- 
son, owing to mental disease, 
feeblemindedness, or mental dis- 
turbance of another kind will be 
obviously unfit for taking care 
of children. The medical pro- 
vision permits a woman to be 
sterilized, if owing to disease, 
physical defect or weakness, 
pregnancy would involve a se- 
vere risk for her life or 
health.” 3° 
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The Swedish law might serve 
as a pattern of sound legislation 
for other countries where steri- 
lization for eugenic, social and 
medical reasons is included in a 
rational population program. 

It is estimated that about 
2,200 sterilizations will be per- 
formed in Sweden each year 
when the program gets on a 
sustained basis. On a pro-rata 
basis, this would compare with a 
total of 47,000 sterilizations per 
year for the United States.® 

That represents only a thirti- 
eth of one per cent of the popula- 
tion. Today at least one per cent 
of our population is feeble- 
minded.”° At least one per cent 
more suffer from other heredi- 
tary diseases.” 


Sterilization Not a Cure-All 


Sterilization, either voluntary 
or compulsory, is no cure-all for 
the ills of society. 

Any program, such as is some- 
times favored by theorists, 
which advocates sterilization of 
hundreds of thousands or mil- 
lions of people should be sus- 
pect. 

So should “Hobson’s Choice” 
programs offering “voluntary” 
sterilization as the price for a 
marriage license to certain “un- 
desirable” classes or elements of 
society. 

Under normal conditions such 
proposals seem absurd and com- 
mand little support. They can be 
a danger in time of crisis or 
depression, when many people 
are inclined to attribute their 
troubles to any convenient scape- 
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goat. Then the Hitler-type dema- 
gogue can whip up resentment 
against a minority group. Such 
a train of events actually took 
place in Germany after 1935. 
There a well-conceived program 
for the prevention of hereditary 
diseases was perverted by the 
Nazis to fit their plan for “race 
purity” by genocide.?? 


Population Policy for 
All Nations 


Compassionate understanding 
of the population problem—one 
of the gravest of our time—may 
yet avert global disaster. To- 
ward that end, the United Na- 
tions should adopt a population 
policy so that its members can 
achieve the ideals so loftily ex- 
pressed in its Charter. 

People driven to desperate 
measures, as the Japanese and 
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the Puerto Ricans, may yet be 
helped through programs which 
emphasize fertility control as 
well as death control. To deny 
them that knowledge is to fur- 
ther compound their misery. 

The June Bulletin discussed 
India’s dilemma. As this issue 
goes to press news comes from 
New Delhi that a commission 
headed by Prime Minister Nehru 
recommends a broad five-year 
economic plan including birth 
control and prevention of fa- 
mine. The commission’s report 
is quoted as stating that India’s 
food situation is made worse by 
the “continually growing pres- 
sure of the population on the 
food supply.” 28 

India may now be on the way 
to a sound policy. If that is the 
case, a new day has dawned for 
all of Asia. 
—Robert C. Cook, Acting Editor 
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